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take to mean the best life it knows, it has not the experience and 
intimacy which would enable it to judge. Again, the whole ques- 
tion is begged if the relations of states are assumed to be in pari 
materia with the private morality of the men who control them. 
A treaty is not a private promise ; influence over another nation 
is not an opportunity by which, say, the influential statesman's 
religious views may rightly be propagated. The introduction of 
the private conscience as such on the scene of public relations may 
promise a high degree of purity in politics, but is just as likely to 
kindle religious war, or, to inflict horrible injustice by the refusal 
to tear up obsolete agreements. It is, of course, not indifferent 
what a man does in acting for a state, but he must act with refer- 
ence to its functions and relations, and not to his own. 

The essays on Luxury and the pursuit of Culture seem to suffer 
from a similar lack of essential insight. I think that the final 
paper on Unreasonable Action is a very valuable piece of ethical 
psychology, though its concessions are to my mind of more impor- 
tance than its main contention. Is not the contradiction which 
Professor Sidgwick finds between a passage in Green's "Prole- 
gomena to Ethics," sect. 177, and the remainder of the work, 
sufficiently explained by Green in sect. 179 ? Professor Sidgwick's 
volume will certainly be exceedingly provocative of thought, and 
it is hardly necessary to commend it to readers of this Journal. 

b. bosanquet. 
London. 

The Teaching of Morality in the Family and in the School. 
By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

Can morality be taught ? To this much debated question Mrs. 
Bryant returns an unhesitating answer in the affirmative. She pur- 
sues the wise course of not staying to argue with " those who doubt 
the efficiency of any definite instruction in the principles of the 
good life, simply as such . . . holding that it is only by example 
or as a sequel to religion that morality can be taught," but sug- 
gesting to such the " test of plain experience." And it is just this 
that appears to us to constitute the chief value of the book, that it 
is not merely the product of a theoretical moralist, but of one who 
is giving us the results of her own varied teaching experience, an 
experience which has led her to believe that definite lessons on the 
subject-matter of morality prove both interesting to those taught 
and productive of the best practical results. 
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Moral education in general is first considered and the concept 
of morality shown to contain the ideas of conscience, virtuous dis- 
position, and moral wisdom. The importance of affording suffi- 
cient opportunity for the formation, through practice, of right 
moral habits (obedience, kindness, courage, etc.) is insisted upon, 
as also the no less great necessity of helping the children to form 
right ideas as to the "good life." It is to this latter necessity — of 
direct moral instruction — " to the function of education in supply- 
ing . . . the content of the ideas which govern life when well 
governed," that the rest of the book is devoted. 

Some account is given of the intellectual processes involved in 
the study of morality. The ethical value of imagination is effect- 
ively dwelt upon, and we heartily agree with Mrs. Bryant when 
she points out that although, of course, imagination needs to be 
supplemented by reflection and judgment, yet, on the whole, " Eng- 
lish children are probably more likely to imagine too little than to 
imagine too much ; the undramatic Teuton predominates over the 
dramatic Celt." 

It would perhaps be over-critical to quarrel with the use of the 
term "instinct" in the chapter entitled " The Moralizing Instincts 
developed by the Study of Morality." We quite appreciate the 
difficulty of finding a more exact term, but fear that its use may 
prove somewhat misleading. 

The application of the principles of good teaching (securing at- 
tention, doctrine of apperception, stimulating self-activity) to the 
teaching of morality is carefully worked out. Perhaps, however, 
the most interesting of all the chapters are the last two, which deal 
with the " subject-matter" of lessons in morality. The first of these, 
entitled ' ' Virtuous Character, ' ' is delightful reading. The necessity 
of building up an ideal oi life and character is insisted upon, and the 
value of fairy tales and fables in this connection is clearly shown. 

The chapter which treats of "Social Membership" is sugges- 
tive, but more vague than the former. We should have been glad 
to have had some account of the way in which Mrs. Bryant her- 
self has carried on this part of the teaching. It is obvious that a 
good deal could be done in connection with the teaching of his- 
tory, but it is not quite so clear how "the course of lessons on 
the theory of social membership" could be introduced into the 
school curriculum; perhaps we may hope for some fuller treat- 
ment of this important part of the subject on a future occasion. 
Parents and teachers, and, indeed, all who are interested in 
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education, can hardly fail to find abundant suggestion and stimulus 

in Mrs. Bryant's latest contribution to our pedagogical literature. 

H. MiLLicENT Hughes. 
University College, Cardiff. 

The Psychology of the Emotions. By Th. Ribot, Professor at 

the College of France. London : Walter Scott, 1897. Pp. xix., 

455- 

All students of psychology will be glad that so distinguished a 
thinker as Professor Ribot has undertaken to give a systematic 
account of the emotions in the light of our present knowledge. 
He confesses that he has been hampered in his task by the rela- 
tively slight amount of attention which has been given to this 
branch of psychological study. His own lucid and stimulating 
exposition will perhaps be the means of attracting more workers to 
this field. 

The first part of the book is devoted to " the more general mani- 
festations of feeling : pleasure and pain, the characteristic signs of 
this form of psychic life ; then, the nature of emotion, a complex 
state which, in the order of feelings, corresponds to perception in 
the order of knowledge." The second part consists mainly of a 
series of short studies upon the chief special emotions. 

According to the author (p. viii.), the whole work is devoted to 
justifying what he describes as the physiological theory of emo- 
tion that, namely, which considers the feelings as " the direct and 
immediate expression of the vegetative life," p. vii. This state- 
ment requires to be interpreted by another, p. 2, that " the deep 
element" (of the life of feeling) " consists in tendencies, appetites, 
needs, desires translated into movements." The relation of the 
physiological condition and the corresponding psychical state is re- 
ferred to " the Aristotelian formula of matter and form." P. 112. 

I am not sure that there is not a certain confusion here. It is 
possible to accept most (though not all) of the hints which clinical 
observations furnish the author as to the dependence of feeling 
upon specific physiological conditions, without being committed 
to the view which reduces feeling to a derivative kind of action. 
Does Professor Ribot intend to suggest by the second statement 
quoted above that we are to return to the old division of psychic 
life into intellect and will ? Is there nothing in feeling which is 
to be regarded as primordial from the stand-point of analytic 
psychology ? 



